THE  CRUTCHED  FRIARS 

By  the  Rev.  James  Bulloch,  B.D. 

Part  I 

In  mediaeval  Europe  various  groups  of  Crutched  Friars  are  found,  each 
claiming  a distinct  origin,  yet  obviously  similar.  The  Crutched  Friars 
of  Italy  claimed  to  have  been  founded  by  S.  Cletus  in  78  a.d.  and  re- 
constituted by  S.  Cyriacus  at  the  time  of  the  finding  of  the  true  Cross  by 
S.  Helena.  Various  papal  bulls  testify  to  these  fictions.  They  existed 
under  Alexander  III,  who  found  shelter  from  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  one 
of  their  houses,  and  on  20th  December,  1169,  gave  them  a rule  and 
constitution.  In  1370  litigation  between  the  Humiliati  and  the  Croceferi 
in  Bergamo  ended  in  favour  of  the  latter  on  the  grounds  that  they  had 
been  in  the  city  prior  to  their  rivals,  whose  settlement  dated  from  1171. 
A dozen  papal  documents  dealing  with  the  Order  in  the  twelfth  century 
exist  and  in  the  town  library  at  Tarvis  in  Carinthia  a manuscript  history 
of  them  survives.  Archives  at  Venice  and  Bologna  were  burned,  but 
some  remain  at  Milan,  Rome,  and  Ancona,  and  include  bulls  of  Lucius  III, 
Urban  III,  Clement  III  and  Celestine  III.  Particularly  interesting  is  a 
bull  of  Gregory  IX  dated  loth  July,  1228,  listing  55  hospitals  of  the  Order, 
all  in  Italy  save  the  hospitals  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Acre,  S.  Mary  of 
Negropont  in  Euboea,  and  an  unnamed  one  in  Crete.  S.  Maria  di  Morello 
had  long  held  the  primacy  of  the  Order  and  Clement  IV  formally  recog- 
nised its  position.' 

In  the  Italian  wars  the  houses  suffered  severely  and  most  were  given 
in  commendam  under  Eugenius  IV.  Reorganisations  took  place  under 
Pius  II  in  1459  and  Pius  V in  1518,  but  decline  set  in  and  in  1656  Alexander 
VII  dissolved  them.  They  had  then  been  reduced  from  208  hospitals  in 
the  five  provinces  of  Bologna,  Naples,  Venice,  Milan  and  Rome,  to  about 
fiftv.  Benoit  Leoni,  Bishop  of  Arcadie,  was  the  historian  of  the  Order. ^ 

These  Italian  Friars  were  not  alone.  Thus  Hermans  writes,  “The 
Order  of  S.  Cross  is  triple,  or  rather  quadruple,  to  wit,  Belgian,  Italian, 

1 Heimbucher,  Die  Orden  und  Kongregationen,  Vo.  II,  p.  33-37  ; Helyot,. 
Histoire  des  Ordres  Religieux  et  Militaires,  Vol.  II,  pp.  227-232  ; P.  Labbeu.s, 
Concilia,  XI,  i,  237  ; Ronchetti,  Memorie  Istoriche  di  Bergamo,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  147,  22  ; 
Regesta  Pontificum  Romanorum,  Kehr,  Vol.  V,  p.  284  ; Registres  de  Gregoire  IX, 
Vol.  I,  Col.  123,  No.  209,  210  : Rohricht,  Regesta  Regni  Hierosolymitani,  No.  982  ; 
Registres  d'  Honorius  IV,  664  ; G.  Mollat,  Lettres  Communes  de  Jean  XXII,  18206,, 
18594-5.  18653. 

Eubel,  Hierarchia  Catholica,  Vol.  I,  483  ; A.  Potthast,  Regesta  Pontificum 
Romanorum,  I,  p.  552  ; Jervis  Wegg,  Richard  Pace,  123,  129. 
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Bohemian,  and  Spanish.  All  these  seem  to  be  derived  from  the  one 
stem,  which  is  said  by  learned  men  to  have  sprung  in  the  Eastern  Church.” 
To  this  must  be  added  the  Bethlehemites,  and  the  Irish  Crutched  Friars. 
In  1530  Robert  Richardson  of  Cambuskenneth  listed  thirty  congregations 
observing  the  Austin  Rule,  including  Ordo  Fratrum  S.  Crucis,  Ordo 
Cruciferorum  and  Ordo  Collitarum,  regarded  by  Coulton  as  an  erroneous 
title  for  the  congregation  of  Celle.  Prosper  Stellar  tins  gives  Ordo 
Cruciferorum  . . . Ordo  Cruciferorum  cum  stella  . . . Ordo  S.  Crucis  d 

On  3rd  May,  1070,  Dom  Tello  (or  Tellon)  was  born  at  Coimbra.  He 
became  a canon  regular  and  accompanied  Maurice,  Bishop  of  Coimbra  on 
the  first  Crusade.  On  his  return  Maurice  died  and  Tellon  was  acclaimed 
successor  by  clergy  and  people,  but  the  office  fell  to  another.  Seeing  the 
relaxed  discipline  of  the  religious  orders,  and  influenced  by  his  experience 
in  Palestine,  Tellon  founded  a new  and  stricter  Order  on  a site  granted 
by  the  Bishop,  where  a cloister  was  dedicated  on  S.  Matthew’s  Day  in 
1132.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Cross  of  the  Saviour  of  the  World,  and  its 
members  were  Austin  Canons.  Innocent  II  gave  approval.  Tellon  died 
on  9th  September,  1136,  and  the  Order,  whose  discipline  had  been  largely 
a personal  matter  in  the  hands  of  their  strong-minded  founder,  subse- 
quently adopted  the  Rule  of  the  Canons  of  S.  Ruf.  Like  the  Italian 
Friars,  they  were  associated  with  hospitals.  They  flourished  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  decayed,  and  were  suppressed  in  1833.2 

Elsewhere  the  Crutched  Friars  held  a lowly  place,  but  a different  fate 
awaited  them  in  Bohemia,  where  the  Cruciferi  with  a Red  Star  arose 
from  a hospital  brotherhood  founded  by  Blessed  Agnes  of  Bohemia. 
Their  Order  was  confirmed  by  Gregory  IX  in  1238  and  soon  spread  into 
Silesia,  Poland,  and  Hungary.  Under  them  was  the  Hospital  of  S.  Elizabeth 
in  Breslau,  commonly  called  the  Matthias  Hospital,  founded  before  1248. 
They  rapidly  surpassed  the  other  orders  and  became  foremost  in  Bohemia. 
Many  parishes  were  granted  them  for  revenue  and  cure  of  souls.  The 
Archbishop  of  Prague  was  ex  officio  Master  General  until  1697,  receiving 
a salary  of  1200  guilders.  Thereafter  they  elected  one  of  their  number. 
In  the  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century  many  hospitals  were  lost,  but 
gradually  the}^  recovered  their  position.  They  were  noted  for  their 
patriotism  and  scientific  studies.  By  the  statutes  of  1292  the  same  bread 
and  drink  were  received  by  the  brethren  and  the  patients  in  their  hospitals. 
In  Prague  a mid-day  meal  is  still  given  to  twenty-two  students.  The  seat 
of  the  Master  General  and  Prior  is  still  at  the  Hospital  of  S.  Francis  beside 

1 C.  R.  Hermans,  Annales  Ordinis  S.  Crucis,  1858,  Vol.  I,  p.  ii ; Robertus 
Richardinus,  S.H.S.,  p.  5. 

* Helyot,  Vol.  II,  pp.  182-188. 
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the  Bridge  of  Prague.  Twenty-six  pastorates  are  incorporated  in  it.  In 
the  Hospital  are  about  85  brethren,  mostly  serving  as  parish  priests, 
though  several  teach  in  secondary  schools  and  the  University.  In  Vienna 
they  received  the  civic  Hospital  between  1253  1257.  After  the  plague 

of  1713  Charles  VI  built  for  them  the  Church  of  S.  Charles  Borromeo 
there.* 

The  Cruciferi  with  the  Red  Heart  were  in  Poland  and  Lithuania  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  sixteenth  century  they  reached  their 
apex  and  then  declined  into  insignificance.  Their  beginnings  were  as- 
sociated with  the  Teutonic  Knights,  but  the  Hospitals  of  Cruzberg, 
Swidnitz,  Lignitz,  Boleslau,  Montesberg  and  others  came  under  the 
authority  of  the  Master  of  the  Hospital  of  S.  Matthew  at  Breslau  and 
they  were  thus  associated  with  the  Bohemian  Friars. 

A fourth  congregation  was  in  the  Low  Countries.  Theodore  of  Celle, 
their  founder,  was  a son  of  a Baron  of  Celle  tracing  descent  from  the  Dukes 
of  Brittany  and  kinship  with  the  houses  of  Guyenne,  Lorraine,  and 
Lusignan.  Born  at  Celle  near  Liege  in  1166,  he  had  the  best  education 
his  age  could  offer.  When  Clement  II  sent  legates  to  solicit  the  German 
Princes  to  join  the  Crusade,  the  Bishop  of  Liege  volunteered  and  with 
him  went  Theodore.  In  Syria  Theodore  visited  the  Crutched  Friars  and 
heard  the  story  of  their  foundation  by  S.  Cletus  and  restoration  by  S. 
Helena  and  S.  Cyriacus.  Tradition  told  that  he  had  visited  the  Holy  places 
in  Jerusalem,  but  this  is  unfounded,  as  the  Bishop  of  Liege  had  returned 
home  by  Whitsun,  1191,  and  died  of  poisoning  at  Herdern,  near  Freiburg 
in  Breisgau,  on  5th  August,  1191,  whereas  the  Holy  City  was  not  open 
to  pilgrims  until  1192.  The  Order  visited  by  Theodore  has  been  identified 
with  the  Canons  of  S.  Sepulchre,  the  parish  clergy  of  Jerusalem  and  per- 
sonal attendants  of  the  Patriarch,  but  their  foundation  charter  and  bulls 
show  no  similarity  to  the  Friars  founded  by  Theodore,  or  to  the  other 
groups  of  Crutched  Friars.  The  fact  remains  that  in  Syria  Theodore 
had  met  wdth  an  Order  which  strongly  impressed  him,  possibly  the  Greek 
clergj'  expelled  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  1100  for  their  allegiance  to 
the  Greek  Patriarch.  He  also  learned  that  Herman  von  Walpot  of  Bas- 
senheim  in  the  Rhineland  had  instituted  a reform  of  the  Crutched  Friars, 
under  the  name  of  Notre  Dame  de  Allemand,  recognising  the  authority 
of  Rome.  Walpot  was  first  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  be- 
tween 1199  and  1210,  with  Headquarters  in  Acre,  and  had  been  active 
in  such  service  for  many  years.  Until  1220  the  Teutonic  Knights  had  no 

1 Heimbucher,  Vol.  II,  p.  37  ; Helyot,  Vol.  II,  p.  244  ; cf.  Bolland,  Tom. 
Prim.  Mart.,  pp.  518,  552  ; Pontanus,  Bohemia  Sacra  ; Wadding,  Annales  Minorum, 
Vol.  I ; Helyot,  Vol.  II,  pp.  240-246  ; Heimbucher,  Vol.  II,  p.  36  ; Registres  cie 
Gregoire  IX. 
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priest  brethren  or  lay  brethren  ; about  1253  tliey  transferred  the  centre 
of  their  activity  to  Germany  and  retained  only  a formal  settlement  in 
Acre  until  its  fall  in  1291  ; it  is  suggested  that  until  the  introduction  of 
priest  brethren,  the  Crutched  Friars,  as  reformed  by  Walpot,  had  served 
the  sacerdotal  and  hospital  needs  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  and  that  subse- 
quent events  brought  gradual  divergence  and  mutual  independence. 
(>rtainly,  the  inspiration  of  the  Crutched  Friars  was  traditionally  as- 
sociated with  the  Holy  Land  and  an  example  found  there  in  the  Crusades.' 

Western  monachism  had  been  dominated  by  the  thought  of  retirement 
from  the  world,  but  the  Crutched  Friars  and  other  groups  which  derived 
from  the  Crusades  followed  the  vita  mixta,  i.e.,  while  living  a meditative 
life  under  rule,  they  were  devoted  to  work  in  the  world,  both  evangelistic 
and  philanthropic.  This  may  have  been  evoked  by  the  needs  of  Crusaders, 
but  may  also  have  been  due  to  the  example  of  a religious  life  different  in 
conception  from  that  of  the  West.  The  work  of  Francis  and  Dominic 
was  distinctive  largely  because  of  their  force  of  personality,  for  in  many 
respects  it  had  been  anticipated  by  the  le.sser  Orders  already  existing 
which  drew  their  origin  from  the  Crusades.  Association  between  the 
Crutched  Friars  in  Palestine  and  the  Portuguese  and  Italians  preceded 
the  time  of  Theodore  by  a century,  and  though  he  need  not  have  gone 
further  than  the  Italians  at  Acre  for  an  example,  it  is  implied  that  the 
Order  was  one  already  existing  in  essence  in  the  Eastern  Church,  engaged 
in  Hospital  work,  devoted  to  the  religious  life,  and  which  powerfully 
impressed  successive  waves  of  Crusaders,  so  that  each  in  turn  created  an 
Order  of  the  same  character  and  claiming  some  continuity  with  the  older 
Order,  but  acknowledging  the  Papal  authority. 

Returning  home  Theodore  became  a Canon  of  Liege,  but,  dissatisfied 
with  the  lax  life  of  a secular  canon,  he  determined  to  found  a stricter 
Order  ad  earn  normam  qiiam  in  Golgothanis  Canonicis  in  Syria  notaret. 
Guido,  Bishop  of  Praeneste,  as  the  emissary  of  the  Pope,  came  to  Liege, 
where  he  promulgated  a rule  of  common  life  for  the  Canons — evidently 
the  Austin  Rule — but  on  his  departure  it  was  ignored  and  the  Canons 
resumed  their  benefices  and  private  property.  In  contrast,  Theodore 
distributed  his  possessions  to  the  poor  and  began  work  among  them 
in  association  with  Maria  d’Ogniacensis,  the  superior  of  the  Beguines. 

Meantime  Innocent  III  declared  a crusade  against  the  Albigensians. 
Theodore  took  the  cross  and  went  south  to  preach  along  with 

1 Helyot,  Vol.  II,  pp.  232-240  ; Hcimbucher,  Vol.  II,  p.  34  ; Hermans,  Annates 
S.  Cruets  ; Francino,  Geschiedenis  van  de  Orde  der  Kruisheren  ; Regula  et  Consti- 
tutiones  Ordinis  Canonici  S.  Crucis,  1925  ; Haasz,  Die  Kreizherren  in  den  Rheinlandetr, 
Clair-Lieu,  1945  ; Hertzworms,  Religio  SS.  Crucis.  Roermond,  1686  ; Hermans. 
Vol.  T,  Pt.  i,  p.  29  ; Helyot,  Vol.  II,  pp.  117-130. 
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S.  Dominic.  A lasting  friendship  was  also  formed  with  Fulk,  Archbishop 
of  Toulou.se.  In  1210  he  returned  to  Clair-Lieu  and  began  to  live  as  a 
Canon  in  the  common  life  with  four  companions,  one  of  them  Peter  von 
Walcourt  of  the  house  of  Rochefort,  later  to  the  Theodore’s  successor. 
The}'  adopted  the  Rule  of  the  Cruciferi  of  Jerusalem,  their  purpose 
being  the  defence  of  the  Faith,  accommodation  of  crusaders  and  pil- 
grims, care  of  the  sick,  missions  and  conversion  of  heathen  and  heretics. 
This  formal  foundation  was  made  on  14th  September,  1211,  the  feast  of 
the  Elevation  of  the  Cross,  on  the  hill  Clair-Lieu  near  Huy.  Tradition 
told  that  in  1214  Theodore  requested  Papal  conlirmation  from  Innocent’s 
legate,  Cardinal  Hugo  de  S.  Cher,  and  received  it  on  3rd  May,  1216. 
While  this  cannot  altogether  be  dismissed  suspicion  rests  upon  it.  No 
such  confirmation  appears  in  the  Papal  Registers,  nor  was  it  extant  in 
the  hands  of  the  Order  in  the  early  sixteenth  century.  Any  Order  which 
existed  before  1215,  but  lacked  full  authorisation,  was  only  too  anxious 
to  substantiate  its  claim  to  a recognised  independent  existence.' 

As  observed  by  Dom  David  Knowles, ^ the  origins  of  most  of  the 
lesser  orders  of  Friars  are  obscure.  Lacking  a commanding  figure  such  as 
Francis  or  Dominic,  each  had  a claim  to  antiquity  and  was  no  upstart 
imitation.  There  was  thus  strong  temptation  for  the  historian  to  eke 
out  a real  but  scanty  tradition  with  a generous  measure  of  legend  or 
improvisation.  The  Crutched  Friars  and  the  Carmelites  have  the  same 
semi-legendary  tales  of  remote  beginnings,  the  same  origins  in  Palestine 
under  the  influence  of  the  Greek  Church,  known  through  the  Crusades, 
the  same  piecemeal  arrival  in  Europe,  and  later  reorganisation  under  an 
obscure  but  dominating  personality.  The  work  of  Theodore  is  parallel 
to  that  of  S.  Simon  Stock  ; later,  in  each  case,  came  reorganisation 
which  largely  transformed  and  renewed  the  Orders.  The  outstanding 
difference  is  that  whereas  the  Carmelites  attained  European  unity  the 
Crutched  Friars  remained  divided. 

Tradition  stated  that  Theodore  was  in  Rome  at  the  Lateran  Council 
and  there  met  the  Italian  Crutched  Friars,  but  doubt  is  thrown  on  this 
by  association  of  it  with  the  dubious  Papal  confirmation.  He  was  at 
Clair-Lieu  when  Bishop  Hugp  of  Pierpons  visited  and  decided  to  build 
them  a permanent  home.  Circumstances  forbade  and  he  made  provision 
in  his  will  which  was  fulfilled  by  his  successor,  Jean  d’Eppes,  in  1234. 
When  in  1227  Gregory  IX  was  enthroned  Theodore  is  said  to  have  gone 

1 Hermans,  Vol.  II  {Cod.  Dip.),  p.  63  ; Vol.  II,  p.  65  ; pp.  68-69,  pp.  72-74  ; 
Russelius,  Fr.  Cruciferorum  Chronicon,  p.  57  ; Hermans,  Vol.  I,  p.  55  ; Vol.  II, 
P-  530  ; Vot  I,  p.  564  ; Risen,  Flores  Ecclesiac  Leodiensis,  374. 

Religions  Orders  in  England,  p.  195. 
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to  Rome  with  James  de  Vitiy,  though  aged  and  frail,  but  though  James 
de  Vitry  records  the  journey  he  does  not  mention  his  companion.  Theodore 
died  at  Huy  on  i8th  August,  1236.' 

Before  his  death  scattered  groups  had  settled  in  various  places,  but 
no  formal  foundation  had  been  made  save  at  Huy.  Documentary 
evidence  accumulates  in  a few  years.  On  26th  January,  1248,  Henry, 
Bishop  Elect  of  Liege,  licensed  the  Friars  to  build  a church  at  Huy  and 
celebrate  divine  offices.  On  ist  October,  1248,  Innocent  IV  issued  a 
bull  to  the  Prior  of  Clair-Lieu  and  his  Friars,  confirming  to  them  the 
Austin  Rule  and  their  possessions,  granting  them  protection  and  listing 
their  houses.  Hermans  transcribes  the  list  of  houses  as  “ Seyl,  Hoy, 
Libinis,  Cubley  et  Quaplade,  Cumburgh,  Hamulocerdis,”  while  Russelius 
reads  “ Ccille,  Libenes,  Ciplet,  Quadepale,  Conenburg,  Hamal  et  Rad.” 
‘‘  Hoy  ” is,  of  course,  the  mother  house  at  Huy  and  ‘‘  Quaplade  ” is 
W'haplade  in  Lincolnshire,  but  the  remainder  are  unidentified.  On  23rd 
October,  1248,  Innocent  commended  the  Friars  to  the  Bishop  Elect  of 
Liege,  and  on  31st  December  the  Bishop  confirmed  to  them  the  Austin 
Rule.  In  this  the  phrase  Ordinis  Cmciferonmi  is  suspect  as  that  of 
Ordo  S.  Cnicis  is  normal  until  the  fifteenth  century  while  the  other 
name  applies  to  the  Italians.  Profession  was  to  be  made  to  the  Prior  of 
Huy.  Diffinitors  were  to  be  elected  and  an  annual  General  Chapter  held 
at  Huy,  at  which  all  Priors  were  to  be  present  with  Procurators  from 
their  convents.  This  official  recognition  may  be  compared  with  that 
given  almost  contemporaneously  to  the  Austin  Friars  who,  after  an 
unregulated  existence,  were  united  by  Innocent  IV  in  1243,  and  in  1256 
received  from  Alexander  IV  the  Bull  of  fuller  union  which  is  generally 
held  to  mark  their  definite  beginning  as  a recognised  Order.  On  4th 
January',  1249,  Peter,  the  Cardinal  Legate,  granted  them  indulgence  to 
have  bells  and  divine  service  in  churches  not  j'et  consecrated.  Henry, 
Bishop  Elect  of  Liege,  on  12th  March,  1250,  granted  cemetery  rights  to 
the  Crutched  Friars  of  Namur.  These  documents  show  that  houses  other 
than  Huy  existed,  but  the  evidence  for  them  is  scanty.  The  house  at 
Namur  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Theodore  in  1220,  but  we  have 
here  the  earliest  documentary  evidence  for  it.  His  associations  with 
Toulouse  have  been  noted,  but  it  was  not  until  1248  that  Alphonsus  of 
Toulouse  granted  them  a house  there  in  return  for  .services  while  on 
Crusade.  Progress  was  made  in  the  Low  Countries  under  the  second 
General,  Peter  von  Walcourt,  and  in  France  by  the  preaching  of  Jean  de 
Saint  Fontaine,  the  thiixl.  From  S.  Louis,  in  or  before  1258,  they  received 
the  Church  of  S.  Cro.ss  in  the  Rue  de  la  Bretonnerie.  Papal  confirmations 

* L.  Melart,  L’  Histoire  de  la  ville  de  Huy,  Liege,  1641. 
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and  protections  came  from  Martin  IV  in  12H4,  John  XXII  in  1318,  and 
later  from  Clement  V,  Martin  V,  Eugenius  IV,  Sixtus  IV  and  Innocent 
VIII.' 

Early  notices  of  other  continental  houses  are  as  follows  : — Huy  1234, 
Namur  1250,  Paris  1258,  Toulouse  1258,  Liege  1273,  " Succiacensis  ” in 
Luxemburg  in  1286,  Tournai  1296,  Steinhaus  in  the  Rhineland  1298,. 
Hombusch  in  the  Ruhr  1302,  Cologne  1307,  Asperen  1315,  Swartzenbroeck 
in  the  Ruhr  1340,  Carignan  and  Vert  in  the  Ardennes  in  1341,  Caen  1357, 
S.  Agatha  in  Cu3  k in  1371,  Aachen  1372,  and  Venlo  1399.  Save  Paris, 
Caen  and  Toulouse,  their  houses  were  confined  to  the  Low  Countries 
and  the  Rhineland. 2 

Yet  all  was  not  well ; distinctive  elements  had  been  lost  and  they 
had  gradually  approximated  to  the  Austin  Canons,  when  in  1410  an 
inner  reformation  of  the  Order  renewed  its  vitality  and  growth  and 
strengthened  it  to  meet  the  Reformation.  Fr.  John  Meroda,  Procurator 
of  Venlo,  deeply’-  distressed  for  the  worldliness  of  the  Order,  came  to 
Liege  on  business  for  his  house  and  there  opened  his  mind  to  his  brother 
Arnold.  Having  found  allies,  the  two  led  a reformation  of  the  Order. 
A General  Chapter  was  called  at  Huy  on  ist  July,  1410,  with  representa- 
tives from  Germany,  France,  England  and  elsewhere.  The  Prior  of  Huy 
resigned,  and  in  his  place  libertus  Joannis  de  Bommel,  Prior  of  S.  Agatha 
in  Cuyk,  was  elected  ; the  statutes  were  overhauled  ; defaulters  were 
expelled,  and  a new  devotional  character  implanted  under  the  influence 
of  Gerhard  Groot  and  Ruysbroeck,  and  later  of  Thomas  a Kempis. 
Libertus  de  Bommel  died  on  8th  January,  1411,  but  a permanent  change 
had  been  made,  and  henceforth  the  Order  was  to  be  marked  by  personal 
devotion. 

The  growth  of  the  Order  now  resumed,  and  between  1422  and  1499 
36  houses  were  founded  in  the  Rhineland  and  the  Low  Countries.  In  the 
Reformation  certain  houses  were  lost  in  Protestant  areas,  but  vitality 
was  almost  undiminished  until  the  French  Revolution  when  houses  still 
existed  at  Namur,  ^'enlo,  Tournai,  Bruges,  Maastricht,  Paris,  Toulouse, 
Caen,  Liege,  Cologne,  Aachen  and  elsewhere.  Few  survived  till  1815  and 
anticlerical  laws  hastened  the  decline  until  the  Order  became  extinct 
outside  of  Holland.  There,  under  William  I,  no  novices  were  admitted, 
and  the  Order  became  reduced  to  four  aged  priests.  Extinction  seemed 
near  when  re\dval  took  place  under  Henry  van  den  Wijmelenberg.  By 

1 Hermans,  Vol.  II  [Cod.  Dip.),  p.  63  ; Vol.  II,  p.  65  ; pp.  68-69,  PP-  72-74  ; 
Russelius,  Fr.  Cruciferorum  Chronicon,  p.  57  ; Hermans,  Vol.  I,  p.  55  ; Vol.  II, 
p.  530  : Vol.  I,  p.  564. 

* Hermans,  Vol.  I,  pp.  93,  202-203,  etc. 
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1905  five  houses  were  active,  Uden  with  a school,  and  S.  Agatha  at  Cuyk, 
with  the  novitiate  and  training  centre,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  Diest, 
Maesieck,  and  Hannut  in  Belgium.  (Salzburg,  ascribed  to  them  by 
Heimbucher,  belonged  to  the  Bohemian  congregation.)  Houses  now  exist 
at  Achel  in  Belgium,  Rotterdam,  Zeoterwoude,  Neeritter,  Amersfoort, 
Ijsselmonde,  Hees  near  Nijmegen,  and  S.  Odiapeel  in  Holland,  in 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Indiana  in  the  U.S.A.,  at  Bondo  in  the  Congo, 
Bandoeng  in  Indonesia,  and  in  Para  in  Brazil.  They  work  as  teachers, 
parish  priests,  and  missionaries.  The  Order  now  numbers  over  550. 
In  America  they  are  known  as  the  Crosier  Fathers. 

Records  have  fared  ill  : in  1410  large  numbers  were  destroyed,  and 
at  Huy  the  archives  were  burned  in  the  Revolutionary  wars.  What 
remains  has  been  published  by  Hermans,  though  copies  of  his  work 
seem  inaccessible  in  Scotland. 

They  followed  the  Austin  Rule  and  the  Dominican  Constitutions  of 
1240.  After  a year’s  novitiate  clerical  members  take  a simple  vow,  and 
after  three  years  the  Canonical  Vow.  La\'  brothers  twice  take  a vow 
for  three  3/ears  and  then  for  life.  After  1453  there  were  “ donati,”  or  lay 
associates,  but  this  has  long  ceased.  At  the  head  is  the  Master  General — 
Dr.  Wilhelmus  van  Hees — elected  for  life.  Each  cloister  is  ruled  by  a 
Prior,  since  1918  chosen  for  three  3'ears,  by  the  members  of  the  house, 
confirmed  by  the  Master  General.  After  consultation  he  can  name  a 
sub-prior  and  procurator  for  finance.  The  General  Chapter  meets  every 
three  3’ears  when  Priors  and  two  deputies  from  each  convent  attend. 
Four  diffinitors  are  chosen  b}'  the  Master  General  to  appeal  to  Rome  if 
need  be.  After  the  Master  General’s  death  the}^  exercise  his  powers  till  a 
successor  be  chosen.  This  is  done  at  a conclave  where  the  electors  are 
left  in  solitude  and — before  1918 — without  nourishment,  till  a choice  be 
made.  They  wear  a white  habit  with  a black  scapular  on  the  breast  of 
which  is  a red  and  white  cross.  Over  this  is  a black  cape  and  cincture. 
The  General  wears  a purple  cape.  Lay  brothers  dress  in  black.  It  is 
chiefly  for  work  in  schools  and  foreign  missions  that  the  Order  is  known 
to-day. ' 

Over  a dozen  houses  of  Crutched  Friars  existed  in  Ireland  in  the 
twelfth  century  : Alemand  identified  them  with  the  Order  as  seen  in 
Paris  and  others  with  the  Italian  Friars,  but  the  bull  of  Gregory  IX  on 
loth  July,  1228,  shows  this  to  be  unfounded.  The  Hospital  of  S.  John 
Baptist  at  Coventry  was  associated  with  the  Irish  Friars  by  Helyot. 
Further,  Matthew  Paris  notes  the  arrival  of  the  Bethlehemites  in  England 
in  1257.  Their  historj'  has  been  shadow}^ : Dom  David  Knowles  briefly 

^ Regula  et  Constitutiones  Fr.  Ordinis  Canonici  SS.  Crusis,  Rome.  1925. 
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noted  them,  but  in  a later  volume  describes  them  as  “ stray  Cruciferi.” 
This  Order  held  S.  Germains,  and  traces  of  them  may  be  found  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Hamilton,  while  their  best  known  house — at  London — has 
given  us  the  word  “ bedlam,”  and  is  still  known  as  the  Ro3’al  Bethlehem 
Hospital.  The  presence  in  these  islands  of  three  such  groups — the  Irish 
Friars,  the  Bethlehemites  and  t^e  followers  of  Theodore  Cellensis — has 
led  to  confusion.' 

” On  the  Monday  before  the  Feast  of  All  Saints  (31st  October,  1244) 
there  came  to  the  Synod  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,”  Matthew  Paris 
^vrites,  ‘‘  some  persons,  putting  forth  a new  kind  of  religion,  who  were 
called  Cross-bearing  brethren,  from  their  carrying  Crosses  on  staves. 
These  men  demanded  a place  of  abode  from  the  nobles,  setting  forth  an 
unheard-of  privilege  granted  to  them  by  the  Pope,  which  was,  that  no 
one  was  to  be  allowed  to  insult  their  Order,  or  to  rebuke  or  command 
them  ; and  the  power  was  given  to  them  to  pronounce  sentence  of  ex- 
communication  against  those  doing  so.  Wise  and  discreet  men  were 
much  astonished  and  wonder-struck  at  so  many  new  orders  daily  springing 
up  and  shooting  forth  without  end  ; and  that  so  many  learned  men, 
despising  the  discipline  of  the  most  blessed  Benedict,  who  was  full  of  the 
spirit  of  All  Saints,  and  that  of  the  noble  Augustine,  should,  contrary  to 
the  statute  of  the  General  Council  held  in  the  time  of  Pope  Innocent  III,  of 
glorious  memor}',  suddenly  fly  to  these  unheard-of  and  lately  invented 
orders.”  In  1257  ^e  recorded  the  coming  of  the  Bethlehemites.  His 
tone  of  hostility  is  unmistakable  and  was  not  unrepresentative  of  the  older 
orders  and  secular  clergy.  Similarly  Thomas  d’Eccleston^  writes  : 
” Fratres  de  Ordine  Cniciferorum  repulit  Domimis  Robertus  Lincolniensis 
Episcopus,  et  similiter  fratres  de  Ordine  Crucis  merito  repulsi  sunt.”  Two 
groups  are  dealt  with,  singled  out  for  hostility,  and  contrasted  with  others 
for  that  purpose.  Eccleston’s  own  Franciscans  had  once  to  face  the  same 
hostility,  thus  John,  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  wrote  of  1224  ; " Eodem 
anno  0 dolor  ! 0 plus  quam  dolor  ! 0 pestis  truculenta  ! Fratres  Minores 
venerunt  in  Angliam.”^ 

No  reason  is  given  for  Grosseteste’s  hostility,  but  it  will  be  noted  that 
when  a house  was  founded  in  his  diocese,  episcopal  confirmation  was 
lacking  and  the  house  was  soon  dissolved.  Grosseteste’s  friendship  for 
the  Franciscans  sprang  from  a zeal  for  all  that  brought  new  life  and 
•discipline  into  the  Church,  and  if  it  was  not  extended  to  the  lesser  Order, 
it  may  have  been  because  such  a migrant  group,  with  episcopal  immunity, 

1 Matthew  Paris,  Chronica  Majora. 

^ Eccleston,  De  Adventu  Minorum  in  Anglaim. 

A.  G.  I.ittle,  Studies  in  English  Franciscan  History,  p.  99. 
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seemed  beyond  reduction  to  a place  in  the  ordered  life  of  the  Church. 
Further,  they  had  few  pretensions  to  learning  and,  perhaps,  some  disposition 
against  it.  S.  Francis  had  said  that  a great  scholar  when  he  joined  the 
Order  ouglit  to  resign  even  his  learning,  in  order  that,  having  stripped 
himself  of  such  a possession,  he  might  offer  himself  naked  to  the  arms  of 
the  Crucified.  In  stark  contrast  are  the  words  of  Grosseteste  to  Peter  of 
Tewke.sbury  that,  “ Unless  the  Friars  encourage  study,  and  devote  all 
their  energies  to  divinity,  it  will  certainly  be  with  them  as  with  religious 
of  other  orders  who,  as  we  sec  with  sadness,  walk  in  the  darkness  of 
ignorance.”  The  Franciscans  made  their  choice,  but  if  the  Crutched 
Friars  followed  another  path,  Grosseteste’s  hostility  and  their  own  small 
place  in  the  mediaeval  Cliurch  may  partly  be  explained.  His  hostility 
to  the  Crutched  Friars  contrasts  with  his  tribute  to  the  Beguines,  those 
colleagues  of  Theodore,  as  ” the  most  perfect  and  holy  religious  because 
they  live  of  their  own  labour  and  do  not  burden  the  world  with  exactions.” 
All  the  lesser  orders  experienced  this  hostility  in  some  degree  ; the  ill  will 
of  the  seculars  had  stcaclil}-  increased  and,  thwarted  in  their  resentment 
of  the  two  stronger  mendicant  orders,  it  fell  upon  an  easier  prey.  So  the 
ordeal  of  the  Crutched  Friars  was  shared  by  the  Carmelites  and  others. 

John  de  Oxenedes  tells  that  the  Crutched  Friars  first  came  to  England 
in  1244,  and  they  are  first  mentioned  in  the  Crown  Records  on  loth 
September,  1244,  when  they  received  permission  to  ask  alms,  and  the 
royal  protection.  Other  protections  followed  in  October,  1249,  and 
March,  1250.  Clement  Reyner  states  that  they  settled  at  Reigate  in  1245 
and  at  London  in  1247  ; the  first  is  evidently  a case  of  confusion  while 
the  second  refers  to  the  foundation  of  the  Bethlehemites  in  London.* 

Innocent  IV  on  ist  April,  1247,  issued  a bull  for  the  foundation  of 
their  house,  S.  Maria  de  Novo  Loco  at  Whaplode  in  Lincolnshire.  The 
founder  was  Sir  Richard  d’Oyfry  and  the  first  Prior  Thomas  de  Cressi. 
Evidently  it  lasted  less  tlian  fourteen  years,  for  the  land,  as  provided  in 
the  original  grant,  was  restored  to  tlie  founder’s  heirs  about  1260  for  100 
shillings,  and  were  then  granted  tx>  Spalding  Priory  for  20  marks.  It 
comprised  a messuage,  with  chapel,  buildings,  garden,  an  ashgrove  and 
61  acres.  Mass  was  to  be  said  daily.  In  a vacancy  the}'  were  to  elect  one 
of  their  number  and  present  him  to  the  patron  or  his  heirs.  This,  and 
the  quitclaim  by  Peter,  the  Provincial  Prior,  are  dated  about  1260.  An 
episcopal  confirmation  is  lacking  ; this  may  be  overemphasised,  but  it  is 
likely  that  the  brief  life  of  the  house  ended,  not  b}-  its  own  weakness, 
but  before  Gro.sseteste’s  hostility.  This  house  is  called  Quaplade  in  the 

* Chronica,  Rolls  Series,  174:  Cal.  Patent  Rolls,  1232-1247,  435;  1247-1258, 
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bull  of  Innocent  IV  of  ist  October,  1248.  Cubley,  there  bracketed  with  it, 
is  unidentified.'  It  may  be  Cowbit,  near  Spalding. 

The  house  at  Colchester  first  appears  as  a Hospital  founded  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Manor  of  Stanwa}',  to  whom  the  advowson  pertained,  in  a 
charter  of  William  de  Launvalei  granting  pannage  for  twelve  pigs  in  his 
wood  of  Shrub  and  Wildenhey  and  pasture  for  two  cows.  John,  their 
Prior,  had  a grant  of  land  in  Birch  by  a fine  in  1235  ; thus  the  Hospital 
existed  before  the  date  given  b}’  Matthew  Paris.  Richard  II,  on  13th 
September,  1392,  granted  license  for  Ralph  Algar,  Stephen  Baron,  and 
Henry  Bosse  to  grant  two  messuages  and  four  acres  in  Colchester  and  the 
advowson  of  the  Hospital  to  the  bailliffs  and  commonalty.  Evidently 
this  was  ineffective  for  Henry  IV,  on  nth  November,  1400,  granted  it  to 
John  Doreward.  In  1399  it  had  been  recorded  that  the  Master  was  non- 
resident and  held  two  similar  appointments  in  other  counties.  In  1401 
and  1402  the  Archbishops  granted  indulgences  to  those  who  should  visit 
and  help  the  house  as  its  poverty  did  not  permit  the  poor  for  whom  it  was 
founded  to  be  mjaintained.  In  1401  thieves  broke  the  lock  and  carried 
away  relics  of  the  true  cross  given  by  S.  Helena  and  associated  with  the 
consecration  of  the  house  by  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbur3^  The  date  of 
foundation  preceded  that  given  by  Matthew  Paris,  and  if  this  tradition 
is  true,  as  it  well  maj"  be,  then  the  foundation  must  be  placed  between 
1162  and  1170,  a date  consistent  with  its  early  charters.  Henry  IV  made 
a grant  of  the  wardenship  in  1406,  but  on  21st  November,  1407,  license  was 
granted  for  the  formation  of  a fraternity  or  guild  of  S.  Helena  in  the 
chapel  with  the  maintenance  of  thirteen  poor  men  and  five  chaplains. 
In  1490  the  Crossed  Friars,  by  the  intervention  of  John,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
successfully  claimed  that  the  Hospital  had  formerly  belonged  to  them 
and  that  they  had  been  expelled  from  it.  They  produced  bulls  and  other 
evidence  and  were  admitted  on  30th  September,  1496.  Four  Crutched 
Friars,  all  natives  of  England,  were  to  dwell  in  it.  On  ist  March,  1499, 
the  bailliffs  and  commonaltj’-  granted  them  the  lands  and  messuages  as 
in  the  charter  of  1392. 

As  at  Colchester,  the  Irish  and  Scot^'ish  houses  preceded  the  amval 
of  the  Flemish  Crutched  Friars  in  Britain.  In  view  of  this,  the  success  of 
the  claim  of  1490,  though  showing  that  the  house  originally  belonged  to 
Cruciferi,  does  not  prove  that  it  belonged  to  the  Flemish  group.  If  so, 
it  is  hard  to  understand  why  the  General  Chapters  of  1407  and  1410, 
which  were  well  informed  of  events  in  the  English  Province,  should  have 
allowed  it  to  lapse.  This  happened  nowhere  else.  It  woiild  seem  that 

’ Kathleen  Major,  Assoc.  Archil  and  Archae.  Soc.,  Line,  and  Norlhants,  XLI, 
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Colchester  originally  belonged  to  a different  congregation  with  less  rigid 
control  over  its  houses,  perhaps  the  same  group  as  that  found  in  Ireland. 
Leo  X issued  an  indulgence  in  1514  to  help  the  refurnishing  of  the  house. 
In  1526  a murderer  broke  his  sanctuaiy  in  S.  John’s  Abbey  and  fled  to 
the  “ Crouche  Friars.”  They  refused  to  surrender  him  and  claimed  full 
right  of  sanctuary.  The  Prior  produced  a transcript  of  a bull  granting 
the  privilege  ; pressed  for  a crown  confirmation  he  supposed  it  must  be 
in  the  head  house  at  Huy.  On  28th  June,  1528,  the  Convent  leased  for 
eight  years  all  privileges  and  pardons  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  except 
the  town  of  Hadley,  at  an  annual  rent  of  £4/6/8.  The  house  was  returned 
at  an  annual  value  of  £7/7/8.  Sir  Thomas  Audeley  had  a grant  of  it  on 
24th  Apiil,  1542,  and  in  time  it  became  the  workhouse.' 

Best  known  of  the  English  houses  was  that  near  the  Tower  of  London, 
founded  about  1298  by  two  burgesses.  In  1300  a gift  of  28/-  from  the 
king  is  recorded.  For  a quarter  of  a century  they  were  soliciting  alms 
for  the  erection  of  their  buildings,  and  thus  the  Rector  of  S.  Olave’s,  in 
whose  parish  the  house  stood,  was  deprived  of  income.  He  raised  pro- 
ceedings and  the  case  came  before  the  Dean  of  the  Arches  and  Stephen, 
Bishop  of  London,  whose  verdict  was  that  the  Friars  might  bury  in  their 
church  those  who  so  wished,  but  that  the  Rector  was  to  have  the  burial 
dues  of  parishioners.  The  Friars  promised  to  maintain  a lamp  in  S. 
Olave’s,  to  pay  2h  marks  annually,  and  were  then  set  free  from  other 
burdens.  In  1319  the  house,  though  built,  was  undedicated  and  the  ceme- 
tery unconsecrated.  Small  endowments  came  in  slowly,  but  in  1341  they 
were  so  poor  as  to  be  exempt  from  paj’ment  of  a subsidy.  Yet  they  pushed 
on  with  new  projects.  In  1342  they  were  trying  to  provide  for  thirteen 
of  their  number  to  study  at  Oxford,  and  in  1350  they  had  begun  to  build 
a new  chapel.  Then  and  in  1360  they  had  protection  for  one  of  their 
number  collecting  alms  for  its  building. 2 

Discipline  was  lax  ; John  de  Chastonte,  a London  Friar,  had  a papal 
grant  in  1351  to  return  to  the  house  which  he  had  left  without  permission. 
Two  Friars  had  left  in  1352  and  in  1359  three  were  able  to  abscond  with 
goods  worth  £87/13/4,  the  common  seal  and  papal  bulls.  In  1371  they 
were  involved  in  the  abduction  of  a }mung  heir  in  Hertfordshire,  and  in 

V.  C.  H.,  Essex,  ti,  19T  ; Cal.  Feet  of  Fines,  Essex  .\rch.  Soc.,  112  ; Pat. 
35,  Henry  III,  m.  5 ; P.R.O.,  Lists  and  Indexes,  XXII,  671  ; Pat.  2,  Henry  IV, 
pt.  i,  m.  32  ; Pat.  9,  Henry  IV,  pt.  i,  m.  14  ; Cromwell,  History  of  Colchester,  i,  187  ; 
L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  I,  3568  ; L.  and  P.  Henry  VIII,  IV,  2385  ; Deeds  and 
Evidences,  Ct.  of  Wards,  84,  31  ; Valor  Ecclesiasticus,  i,  443  ; L.  and  P.  Henrv 
VIII,  XVII,  285  (2). 

2 Dugdale,  Monasticon  Anglicanmn  ; V.  C.  H.,  London,  i.  314,  515  ; Registrum 
Stephani  Gravesend,  217;  Pat.  1330-1334,  p.  115:  Pat.  1343-1345,  p.  its  ; Cal.  of 
Close,  1341-1343,  p.  175;  Pat.  1340-1343.  P-  403;  Pat  i34‘‘^-'350- 
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1383  the  Prior,  John  Bures,  aided  and  abetted  a thief.  For  this  he  was 
pardoned  in  1391.  The  Prior  in  1432  was  imprisoned  at  Windsor  for 
magic  and  sorcery.  Clearly  they  had  become  demoralised  and  discipline 
and  devotion  were  weak.* 

A lease  of  1440  suggests  that  they  had  lay  associates.  Lay  fraternities 
had  long  been  a feature  on  the  continent,  but  evidence  for  them  is  lacking 
in  England  until  1459  when  the  Fraternity  of  the  Holy  Blood  of  Jesus 
was  founded  in  association  with  the  London  Priory.  In  1495  the  Brother- 
hood of  S.  Katherine  was  also  formed,  both  being  composed  of  Germans 
resident  in  London.  No  doubt  these  combined  something  of  the  character 
of  the  Third  Franciscan  Order  with  that  of  the  guilds  attached  to  the 
urban  collegiate  churches.  They  received  a grant  at  the  funeral  of  Henry 
\T  and  in  1507  walked  at  that  of  Henry  VII . In  the  early  reign  of  Henry 
\TII  they  stood  high  in  favour.  In  1514  Leo  X granted  them  an  indulgence 
for  the  rebuilding  of  their  burned  church,  and  in  1520  it  was  still  building. 
The  City  had  accepted  the  patronage,  but  the  brethren  still  continued 
poor.  As  late  as  1532  collections  for  the  church  were  authorised  in  the 
diocese  of  Hereford.  In  1525  they  had  to  borrow  on  a silver  cross  and 
vestments,  and  in  1535  had  not  repaid.  Other  debts  are  recorded. 
WTien  the  storm  broke  they  continued  in  the  ancient  ways  and  ignored 
the  royal  authority.  The  Prior  was  in  trouble  in  1532,  but  in  May,  1534,  he 
subscribed  to  the  Royal  Supremacy.  Next  year  they  walked  in  procession, 
wearing  their  copes,  for  the  last  time.  Prosecutions  of  their  number 
took  place  in  1534  and  1536.2 

Contact  with  Huy  had  been  maintained  to  the  end.  After  a dispute 
w'ith  Michael  Mulot,  the  Prior  of  Paris,  and  with  the  diffinitors,  the  Master 
General,  Wilhelmus  a Rivo,  was  warned  by  the  diffinitors  at  the  Chapter 
of  1521  that  he  must  resign.  He  left  Huy  secretly  by  night  with  two 
companions  ; at  Antwerp  he  dismissed  the  Procurator  to  bear  his  resigna- 
tion to  Huy,  while  he  and  his  companion  retired  to  England,  first  to 
Donnington  and  later  to  London,  where  he  died  in  1528  and  was  buried 
in  the  choir. 

In  December,  1350,  before  they  had  recovered  from  the  ravages  of 
the  plague,  the  London  house  had  a Prior,  a Sub-Prior  and  eleven  Friars, 

^ C.P.R.  1351  ; H.  T.  Riley,  Memorials  of  London,  303-304  ; Cal.  of  Close.  T388- 
1392,  429  ; Pat.  1369-1374,  242-244  ; Cal.  of  Close.  1429-1435,  150,  193, 

* Cal.  of  Close,  1435-1441,  371-372  ; Stow,  Survey,  ii,  75-76  ; Issues  of  Exchequer, 
Henry  III — Henry  VI,  496  ; L.  and  P.  I,  p.  21,  3568  ; Surtees  Soc.,  LXXIX,  50-51  ; 
Registrum  Caroli  Bothe,  358,  360  ; L.  and  P.,  Ill,  3175,  iv,  952  ; Stow,  147,  Rolls 
Series,  4,  ii,  199-201  ; L.  and  P.,  Henry  VIII,  161,  665  ; L.  and  P.,  V,  1209  ; 
Dugdale,  VI,  1586  ; Camden,  3rd  Series,  XVIII,  II  ; L.  and  P.,  Henry  VIII, 
X,  346.  462. 
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but  when  the  surrender  was  signed  they  numbered  six  on  12th  November, 
1538.  Others,  perhaps,  had  already  fled.  Their  possessions  were  valued 
at  £52/13/4  annually,  but  Welnetham  and  Barham  seem  to  have  been 
included.  Some  of  their  plate  had  been  pawned,  some  stolen,  and  the 
rest  was  of  little  value.  A sixteenth  century  manuale  sacerdoium  sur- 
vives from  the  library.* 

Associated  with  London  was  the  house  at  Donnington.  Sir  Richard 
Abberbury  had  been  interested  in  a Hospital  here  since  1365  and  in  1374 
he  granted  the  London  Friars  two  messuages  and  a rent  of  10/-  provided 
they  found  two  chaplains.  When  refounding  the  Hospital  in  1393  he 
directed  that  the  inmates  should  “ every  day  go  to  masse  to  a chappel 
of  Fryers  neer  adjoining  and  should  say  sixty  Pater  Nostcrs  and  as  many 
Ave  Maries.”  Papal  Confirmation  came  on  igth  May,  1397,  when  they 
had  held  the  house  for  fourteen  j^ears.  In  his  will,  Robert  Harre,  Minister 
of  Donnington  in  1500,  directed  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  new  Chapel 
of  Jesus  on  the  south  side  of  the  Friars’  Church  at  Donnington.  His  two 
great  standards  of  laten  and  four  candlesticks  of  laten  were  to  stand 
before  the  altar  there.  The  Prior  was  summoned  to  Convocation  in  1529. 
The  revenue  was  given  in  1535  as  £20/16/6  gross  and  £19/3/10  net. 
There  was  no  debt.  They  surrendered  to  John  London  on  30th  November, 
1538,  Henry  Whete  and  Richard  Ungul  signing.  Here  the  house  is  called 
Trinitarian,  but  probably  London  brought  the  paper  wrongly  entered 
and  refused  to  alter  it.  Henry  Whete,  being  aged,  was  assigned  a pension 
of  £6/13/4  and  Richard  Ungull  one  of  £4  ; each  was  permitted  to  hold  a 
cure  of  souls.  London  noted  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  house  save  a 
poor  chalice,  that  their  lands  were  worth  £22  annually,  but  their  goods 
not  more  than  £6.  ‘‘  Henricus,  Prior  in  Doneton,”  was  appointed  by  the 
General  Chapter  of  1531  as  Vicar  and  Provincial  of  England  as  deputy 
for  the  Master  General. ^ 

At  Welnetham,  near  Burj^  S.  Edmunds,  was  a house  of  Crutched 
Friars  founded  in  1274  in  the  Chapel  of  S.  Thomas  the  Martyr.  Robert 
de  Bures  assisted  it  in  1331  on  condition  that  chaplains  be  found  in  the 
London  Friary.  In  1390  Gilbert,  the  Prior,  and  John  Lynot,  a Friar, 
had  license  to  pass  overseas  to  attend  the  General  Chapter.  A fragment 

^ Hermans,  Vol.  I,  Pt.  ii,  6,  14  ; V.  C.  H.,  London,  I,  516  ; L.  and  P.,  XIII, 
ii,  807  ; Deputy  Keeper  of  Public  Record.s,  8th  Report,  app.  ii,  28  ; Dugdale,  VI, 
1586  ; Stow,  ii,  744  ; N.  R.  Ker,  Mediaeval  Libraries  of  Gt.  Britain,  69. 

® L.  and  I.,  XXII,  546  ; Pat.  1446-1452,  169  ; V.  C.  H.,  Berks,  ii,  91,  J.  C.  Cox  ; 
C.P.L.,  V,  12-13,  562  ; L.  and  I.,  XXII,  706;  Pat.  1396-1399,  469;  Pat.  1446- 
1452  ; Valor  Ecc.,  ii,  157  ; Pat.  20,  Henry  VIII,  i,  m.  20  ; L.  and  P.,  IV,  2700  ; 
Dugdale,  VI,  1562  ; L.  and  P.,  XIII,  ii,  1025,  1154  ; Rymer,  Foedera,  XIV,  613  ; 
Pat.  1553,  345  ; Hermans,  III,  24. 
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of  the  building  remains  at  Chapel  F'arm.  Though  it  had  a Prior  of  its 
own  Welnetham  was  regarded  at  the  Dissolution  as  the  property  of  the 
London  house.’ 

At  Bergham,  in  Linton  parish  in  Cambridgeshire,  the  Friars  of  VVel- 
netham  had  a cell  from  1293  onwards,  and  in  that  year  sought  license 
to  obtain  the  advowson  of  the  village  chapel.  Such  instances  were  rare 
in  England  though  common  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  John  de  Furneaux 
granted  them  in  1323  a messuage  and  land  at  Bergham  and  a fold  for 
120  sheep.  In  1532  they  had  to  provide  £40  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
French  war.  There  was  a Prior  in  1532,  but  at  the  Dissolution  it  was 
treated  as  property  of  the  London  house.  Evidently  it  was  dedicated 
to  S.  Margaret. 2 

Various  abortive  attempts  were  made.  Land  was  given  the  Crutched 
Friars  at  Caldwell  by  Bedford  in  1252,  but  this  may  be  a misnomer  for 
the  Caldwell  Priory  of  Canons  of  S.  Sepulchre.  At  Osmotherley  in  York- 
shire, in  1257,  Walter  de  Kirkham,  Bishop  of  Durham,  gave  them  four 
acres  for  a Priory,  but  there  was  no  effective  foundation. ^ A building 
at  the  corner  of  Barker  Hill,  facing  Monkgate  in  York,  is  said  to  have 
been  a house  of  Crutched  Friars  founded  in  the  early  years  of  Edward  II, 
but  the  evidence  is  scanty  and  it  may  merely  have  belonged  to  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  S.  Cross.'*  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  Sir  Arnold  de  Percy 
granted  them  a messuage  and  ten  acres  in  his  park  on  the  Leven  in  Kildale 
in  Yorkshire,  but  without  royal  license.  Edward  II  in  1310  pardoned 
the  breach  of  the  Statute  of  Mortmain,  but  Archbishop  Greenfield  proved 
more  difficult,  and  in  1312,  relying  on  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Lyons 
in  1274,  he  denounced  them  and  put  them  under  interdict. ^ It  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  Order’s  weakness  that  it  should  have  yielded  before  a decree 
which  did  not  apply  to  their  Order.  In  1347  Thomas  Wake  of  Liddell 
had  license  to  grant  them  a toft  and  ten  acres  in  Blakehowe  moor  in 
Farndale.®  In  1349  Edward  III  licensed  the  Friars  to  acquire  a house 
at  Wooton-under-Edge’  in  Gloucestershire  and  property  to  the  annual 

1 L.  and  I.,  XVII,  308,  XXII,  419  ; Pat.  1330-1334,  197  ; Pat.  1343-1345.  135  ; 
Pat.  1345-1348,  283  ; Close,  1389-1392,  570  ; 1392-1396,  540  ; Suffolk  Green  Boohs, 
XV,  380. 

* V.  C.  H.,  Cambridge  ; Dugdale,  VI,  1585  ; L.  and  I.,  XVII,  213  ; Pat.  1321- 
1324,  862  : L.  and  P.,  iii,  2483  ; Pat.  1550-1552,  434  ; Pat.  1557-1558,  325- 

3 Cal.  Charter  Rolls,  I,  394  ; Dugdale,  VI,  392,  1587  ; Pat.  1347-1358,  583  ; 
Pat.  41,  Henry  III,  i ; V.  C.  H.,  Yorks,  iii,  90  . 

* Hargrove,  History  of  York,  ii,  561. 

® Pat.  4,  Edw.  II,  Pt.  i,  m.  20  ; Wilkins,  Concilia,  ii,  423. 

® L.  and  I.,  XXII,  426  ; Pat.  1345-1348,  370. 

’’  Pat.  23,  Edw.  Ill,  i,  m.  23. 
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value  of  £io  fur  divine  service  and  free  schools  in  the  town.  No  more  is 
heard  of  these,  and  they  may  have  been  lost  in  the  plague.  In  1456/7 
a papal  dispensation  was  granted  the  Crouched  Friars  of  Boston  in  the 
diocese  of  Lincoln  to  hold  benefices,  and  in  1457  the  Papal  Registers 
refer  to  a Hospital  of  Crouched  Friars  at  Burton  S.  Lazarus.  No  more 
is  known  of  these.  The  Lanercost  Chronicle  tells  of  an  abandoned  attempt 
beside  the  Yorkshire  Nidd.  They  had  a grant  of  land  from  Sir  Robert 
de  Chartreburgh  in  1282  and  had  raised  the  walls  of  their  church  to  some 
height  when  a flood  on  the  river  awoke  them  one  night  to  find  the  water 
swirling  about  the  walls.  They  spent  the  night  on  top  of  the  scaffolding 
and  interpreted  their  experience  as  divine  guidance  to  build  elsewhere. 
The  passage  is  obscure  and  apparently  Chartreburgh  is  an  error  for 
Knaresburgh  where  was  a house  of  Trinitarians,  an  Order  often  confused 
with  the  Crutched  Friars. 

The  most  ambitious  failure  was  at  Oxford.  The  London  Friary  sought 
accommodation  for  thirteen  of  their  number  at  Oxford  in  1342,  and  on 
29th  Jul}'  they  had  license  to  acquire  land  in  Oxford.  The  same  day 
Simon  de  Cornubia  had  license  to  alienate  in  mortmain  a messuage  in 
Oxford  to  them  for  the  support  of  thirteen  Friars.  Thomas  Legh,  the 
Town  Clerk,  ofl'ered  them  land  at  Grauntpounte,  and  in  1349  Richard 
Gray  had  license  to  grant  them  other  land.  Libertus  de  Hunbusset,  the 
General  at  Huy,  granted  leave  to  accept  and  to  receive  novices.  Diffi- 
culties arose  as  their  new  site  was  held  from  Merton  College  ; as  com- 
promise the  Friars  agreed  to  pay  one  mark  annually  to  the  parish  church 
as  tithes  and  20/-  to  the  college.  Hostility  soon  appeared  ; they  had 
begun  a church  measuring  59  feet  by  30,  but  were  interrupted  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  on  26th  July,  1349.  The  Proctor  of  Merton  met  the 
London  Prior  on  the  site  and  forbade  the  continuance  of  the  work,  but  a 
papal  confirmation  was  obtained  on  27th  September  to  enable  them  to 
continue.  Yet  work  stopped  for  a time.  In  1352  they  resumed  on  a 
new  site,  but  on  the  Bishop’s  instructions  the  Abbot  of  Oseney  cited  the 
Prior,  and  on  his  refusal  interdicted  and  excommunicated  him.  The 
Friars  had  now  attracted  students  and  received  benefactions.  An  appeal 
was  made  to  Rome,  but  the  case  had  to  be  dropped.  On  19th  March, 
1351,  the  office  of  notary  was  conferred  on  Simon  de  Cornubia,  by  now 
an  Oxford  Friar,  along  with  Thomas  de  Castro  of  London.  The  house 
succumbed  to  such  opposition  and  to  the  ravages  of  the  plague,  and  in 
1362  part  of  the  property  was  conveyed  to  the  London  Prior  while  the 
rest  was  alienated.  The  lateness  of  this  attempt  shows  that  the  Friars 
had  few  theological  ambitions  or  were  too  weak  to  attempt  them,  and  the 
change  indicates  that  they  had  become  approximated  to  the  general  run 
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of  church  life.  With  this  failure  went  any  chance  that  the  Friars  would 
play  a larger  part  in  the  English  Church.* 

Effective  foundations  were  confined  to  the  south  east  and  save  in 
London  the  Order  had  little  support.  Many  attempts  must  have  failed 
before  the  enmity  of  the  Bishops.  Numbers  were  never  large  and  houses 
were  always  poor.  While  they  sought  to  improve  the  educational  stan- 
dards of  their  Friars,  the  failure  to  vindicate  the  antiquity  of  their  Order 
shows  that  their  standards  of  scholarship  were  low,  a fact  which  would 
not  have  been  reckoned  against  them  by  S.  Francis.  References  to  their 
Hospitals  suggest  they  were  for  the  aged  rather  than  the  sick  ; this,  at 
first,  was  their  major  preoccupation,  but  in  time  it  lapsed.  Wandering 
Friars^  abounded  though  regarded  with  disfavour,  and  in  1316  the  arrest 
of  such  was  ordered.  The  proportion  in  orders  was  high.  For  a century 
and  a half  they  made  some  progress  and  then  merely  held  their  ground 
until  the  Reformation. 

Communication  with  Huy  was  regular.  English  representatives  were 
at  the  Reforming  Chapter  at  Huy  in  1410.  The  Chapter  of  1428  appointed 
Conrad  Anderlast  of  Cologne  and  three  others  to  visit  the  English  Pro- 
vince, and  in  1430  the  Prior  General,  Helmius  Amoris  of  Zutphen,  came 
with  five  companions  to  introduce  the  spiritual  renewal  under  the  influence 
of  “the  Windesheimers  ” and  “the  modern  devotion.”  Events  in 
London  show  the  need  and  also  the  consequence  of  their  work.  Financial 
and  legal  records  are  not  the  best  indication  of  the  life  of  a religious 
community,  yet  those  recorded  in  the  later  fifteenth  century  show  a 
healthier  life.  They  had  no  chronicler  such  as  Salimbene  or  Eccleston  to 
reveal  a world  of  simple  piety  of  which  annals  and  charters  give  no  hint. 
A manuscript  at  Liege  reveals  that  they  had  been  preaching  against  the 
Wickliffites.  In  1453  George  de  Brugges  came  as  the  Order’s  Visitor  in 
England  and  next  year  Wilhelmus  de  Sutphalia  came  as  Vicar.  His 
commission  was  renewed  in  1462.  Goswinus  van  Nijmegen,  Prior  in 
Watenis,  was  appointed  Visitor  in  1489,  and  in  1492  Cornelius  Gerbrandus 
came  with  two  companions,  returning  as  Master  General.  Between  1518 
and  1529  several  visitations  were  made  by  Thomas  van  Gouda  and  others, 
but  in  1531  the  Chapter  appointed  the  Priors  of  London  and  Donnington 
and  after  1534  there  were  no  more  visitations. ^ 

' Pat.  16,  Edw.  Ill,  Pt.  ii,  ra.  25,  m.  22  ; and  /.,  XVII,  399,  XXII,  444  ; 
Pat.  1348-1350,  291  ; H.  E.  Salter,  Munimenta  Civitatis  Oxonie  ; V.  C.  H.,  Oxford, 
ii,  149,  A.  G.  Ivittle  ; Reges*a  Clement  VI,  CCI  ; Anthonv  Wood,  City  of  Oxford 
{Ox.  Hist.  Soc.),  ii,  491-492. 

2 Pat.  1313-1317.  512. 

» Hermans,  Vol.  II,  215,  282,  291  ; Hermans,  Vol.  I,  119;  Vol.  I,  Pt.  ii  3 ; 
Syllabus  of  Rymer's  Foedcra,  684  ; Hermans,  Vol.  Ill,  24. 
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One  Master  General  came  from  England.  James  the  Englishman 
came  as  a youth  to  study  at  Paris  and  was  received  into  the  house  there, 
later  becoming  its  Procurator  and  then  Provincial  of  England.  He  was 
elected  General  in  1304  and  ruled  till  his  death  on  ist  August,  1311. 
In  1307  he  was  at  Cologne  with  Duns  Scotus.  Like  Haymo  of  Faversham 
he  stands  alone.  One  Dutch  Friar  had  a Scottish  connection.  On  i6th 
April,  1402,  Theodore  Bloc,  a Crutched  Friar  of  Asperen  in  Utrecht 
diocese,  was  provided  by  Boniface  IX  to  the  See  of  Soder,  but  as  Scotland 
had  given  allegiance  to  his  rival  the  appointment  was  purely  nominal.' 
From  the  start  the  Order  claimed  exemption  from  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
and  so  there  is  no  evidence  of  episcopal  visitation  of  English  houses. 
On  the  other  hand  they  had  a tight  system  of  control  on  the  Dominican 
model,  and  had  it  functioned  fully  the  occasional  scandals  in  England 
should  not  have  occurred.  An  English  Provincial  is  named  as  early  as 
1260,  and  an  English  Province  existed  until  the  Reformation  ; no  pro- 
vincial records  survive.  English  references  are  scarce  in  the  General 
Chapter  records.  In  1534  the  Chapter  appointed  the  Priors  of  Doniton 
and  Colchester  to  visit  the  English  houses.  Later  that  year  some  fugitive 
English  Friars  reached  Belgium  with  news  of  the  Dissolution,  and  the 
Prior  General  Ubachius  was  said  to  have  died  of  grief  at  Huy.  Among 
others,  Richard  London  of  London,  Thomas  Bontzom  of  Colchester,  and 
Simon  Bex  died  as  exiles  in  Belgium. 

Details  of  the  English  Province  were  soon  forgotten  and  lists  of  houses 
vary.  That  of  Hermans  depends  in  part  on  two  Scottish  Carmelites  of 
Luffness  who  fled  to  the  continent  after  1560.  John  Stochemius  in  1552 
listed  the  English  houses  as  London,  Berche,  Sill,  Farindael,  S. 
Margaret’s,  S.  Thomas’s  in  Suffolk,  Grynhede,  Veston,  Doniton,  Oxonia, 
and  Colcestria.  Halloix  in  1596  added  Fayl,  which  Russelius  in  1635 
described  as  “ Pfall  in  Scotia.”  Russelius  also  added  Erwyn,  and  Hertz- 
worms  in  1686  added  Huesden  and  Baneti.  The  last  cannot  be  identified 
and  Huesden  is  a duplicate  of  Veston,  being  the  Trinitarian  house  of 
Houston  at  East  Linton.  Grynhede  is  the  Carmelite  house  in  Edinburgh, 
Erwyn  the  Carmelite  house  at  Irvine,  and  Fayl  is  the  Trinitarian  house 
of  Faille  in  Ayrshire.  S.  Thomas’s  is  Welnetham,  and  S.  Margaret’s  may 
be  Wooton-under-Edge,  which  had  short  life,  if  any.  Obviously  there 
is  a chain  of  error.  Of  all  the  names  the  most  interesting  is  Syll.  Named 
in  the  bull  of  Innocent  IV  of  ist  October,  1248,  it  still  awaits  identification . 

I have  been  indebted  to  several  friends,  and  I am  especially  under  a 
debt  to  Father  Andrew  Engwirda,  O.S.Cr.  of  Amersfoort  in  Holland, 
and  to  Lt.-Col.  H.  F.  Chettle,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E.,  of  London. 

^ C.P.L.,  V ; Dowden,  Ei.^hops  of  Scotland,  28S  ; Hermans,  Vol.  T,  62. 


